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The Dissertation now printed, was lately read by the 
Author at the Literary Meeting of the Islington Institution ; 
and the reception there given to it, tempts him to introduce 
it to the public notice* 

In the interesting debate which took place upon it, the 
object of the author was misunderstood to be a desire to 
advocate the revival of an old, or the introduction of a new, 
practice of delivering Funeral Orations. Bat no such de- 
sign induced the Dissertation^ The author is fully aware of 
the distinctions which exist between this country and those 
in which the practice has prevailed. His object really and 
merely was to point the attention of his hearers (as now 
of his readers) to an interesting, but little examined, de- 
partment of Eloquence; historically to deduce, and practi-^ 
cally to explain, the origin and efifects among men, of the 
custom of Posthumous Panegyric ; and to present speci-^ 
mens of the treasures which exist in this peculiar portion 
of Literature. He humbly ventures to think the task may 
be a useful one, as no critical work upon Funeral Elo^ 
quence exists in our language. Dr. Campbell, and Dr. 
Blair, in their respective Treatises on Rhetoric, touch it 
not. The last-named of these elegant writers, indeed, de- 
votes two chapters of his work to Pulpit Eloquence ; but 
they are confined to judicious instructions for the delivery 
of Sermons, properly so caUedr 

ekuustty Laote, 
Febnnry, 1839^ 
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" nature doth most aspire is immortality or continuance ; 
'^ to which tendeth the desire of memory, fame, and cele- 
" bration/^ By this principle, the Lawgivers and States- 
men, the Philosophers and Orators of antiquity were strongly 
animated 5 and hence their ** memory immortal grew.*' — 
But even in lesser men it operates with power. We find it 
displayed and acted upon in the earliest annals of our race. 
The Egyptians passed solemn judgment on their dead,* and 
only permitted the rites of burial after a scrutinizing exa- 
mination into the character of the deceased. On those who 
were deemed worthy of interment by the judges of the 
State, panegyrics were pronounced, which referred to their 
personal merit; and afterwards the people besought the 
Gods to receive them into the assembly of the Just, and to 
admit them to partake of everlasting felicity. From this 
scrutiny not even kings were exempt ; and this portion of 
the custom was imitated by the Israelites, as we read in 
Scripture that bad sovereigns were not interred in the 
monuments of their ancestors. The earliest Funeral Ora<^ 
tion, too, extant, is to be found in the Sacred volume; I 
refer to the touching lamentation by David over Saul and 
Jonathan, t 

'* The beanty of Israel is slain apon thy high places ; how are 
the mighty fallen ! Tell it not in Gath, publish it not in the streets 
of Askelon ; lest the daughters of the Philistines rejoice, lest the 
daughters of the uncircumcised triumph ! Ye mountains of Gilboa, 
let there be no dew, neither let there be rain upon you, nor fields 
of offerings ; for there the shield of the mighty is vilely cast away, 
the shield of Saul, as though he had not been anointed with oil* 
From the blood of the slain, from the fat of the mighty, the bow 
of Jonathan turned not back, and the sword of Saul returned not 
empty. Saul and Jonathan were lovely and pleasant in their lives^ 
and in their deaths they were not divided. They were swifter than 
eagles, they were stronger than lions. Ye daughters of Israel, weep 
over Saul, who clothed you in scarlet^ with other delights, and put 
on ornaments of gold upon your apparel. How are the mighty 
fallen in the midst of the battle! Oh! Jonathan, thou wast slain 
i^ thine high places ! I am distressed for thee, my brother Jona- 
than, very pleasant hast thou been unto me. Thy love to me was 

* The assembly of the jod|^ met on the side of a lake, ^hich they crossed 
in a boat s he who sat at the helm was called, in the Egyptian language, CAortfif ; 
hence the Greek mythological fiction of that redoubted personage, 

f 2 Samuel, ch. i, ver. 17. 
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the blood of every Athenian to quicken at the mention of 
the name of Marathon !* 

The most interesting Greek Funeral Oration which has 
been preserved to us, is the celebrated one pronounced by 
Pericles, on the Athenians who fell during the first year of 
the Peloponesian war.f Whether the great speech attri- 
buted to him by the historian of that struggle, was really 
delivered by Pericles, or whether, as is more probable, it 
now appears not in his splendid style, but with the severe 
cast of that of Thucydides, we know not ; but there can be 
no doubt that some Oration was delivered on that interest- 
ing occasion. I shall present before you a specimen of so 
famous a speech, which has received the panegyrics of two 
thousand years. We are informed by RoUin, (quoting 
Thucydides) that at this public funeral, ^^ according to an- 
<^ cient custom, the Greeks set up, three days before, a tent, 
*^ in which the bones of the deceased citizens were exposed, 
'^ and every person strewed flowers, incense, perfumes, and 
^^ other things of the same kind upon their remains* They 
*^ afterwards were put on carriages, in coffins made of cy- 
^^ press wood, every tribe haviug its .particular cofiln and 
'^ carriage ; but in one carriage a large empty qoffin was 
'^ placed in honour of those whose bodies had not been foqnd. 
^* The procession marched with a grave, majestic, and reU- 
ff gious pomp ; a great number of both citizens and foreign^- 
^^ ers assisting at the mournful solemnity. The relations of 
f' the deceased warriors stood weeping at the sepulchre. 
*^ Their bones were carried to a public monument in the 
^^ finest suburb of the city, called the Ceramicus, where 
^' were bqried |n all ages those who lost their lives in war, 
^^ except the warriors of Marathon ; who, to ipmortalizie 
•* their rare vajour, were interred in the field of battle. 
^' Earth was afterwards laid on them ; and then Pericles 
" went from the Sepulchre to the Tribunal and pronounced 

* ** And Marathon became ^ magic word I*' — Cbilde ^aroId, canto 2. 

+ The twenty-third book of the Iliad describes the Fuqeral rites of Patroclus ; 
they consist of sacrifices and games ; but no Oration was pronounced over the 
dead. Achilles prays^ and invokes the spirit of Patroclus ; but neither he nor 

ipy of the Grecian chiefs address the army on the merits of their lost champion, 
suppose that at this early period in Greece, the practice of pronouncing fu- 
neral Orations bad not commenced. 



^* the Funeral Oration. After having paid, in so solemn a 
^' manner, the double tribute of tears and applause to the 
" memory of those brave soldiers who had sacrificed their 
" lives to defend the liberties of their country ; the public, 
'^ who did not confine their gratitude to empty ceremonies 
^^ and tears^ maintained their widows and all their infant 
" orphans. This," adds Rollin, " was a powerful incentive 
^^ to animate the courage of the citizens; for great men are 
"farmed where merit is best rewarded,^** Pericles com- 
mences his Speech by describing the flourishing state of 
Athens; and then excites his hearers to an emulation of the 
conduct of those who had been just solemnly interred, and 
by the exertions of whom, and of similar men, the city had 
littained its glory. 

'* Such is the city for which these men, valiantly fighting, have 
died. And it is fit that every man of you, that are left, should be 
like-minded to undergo any labour for it. For what I have des- 
cribed of the city, has by these and such as these been achieved. 
Even such of them as were worse than the rest, do nevertheless 
deserve that for their valour shewn in the wars for the defence of 
their country, they should be preferred before the rest. For having 
by their good actions abolished the memory of their evil, they have 
profited the State thereby more than they have injured it by their 
private behaviour. Such were these men, worthy of their coun- 
try ; and for you that remain, yon may pray for a safer fortune, but 
you ought not to be less venturously minded against the enemy ; 
not weighing the profit of an Oration only, which any man ampli- 
fying, may recount to you that know as well as he the many advan- 
tages that arise by fighting valiantly against your enemies ; but 
contemplating the power of the city in the actions from day to day 
performed there, and thereby becoming enamoured of it. And 
when this power of the city shall seem great to you, reflect that it 
was created by valiant men, by men that knew their duty, and were 
sensible of dishonour when in fight ; and by men who though they 
failed in their attempt, yet would not be wanting to the city with 
their virtue, but made of it a most honourable contribution. For 
having every one given bis body to the commonwealth, they receive 
in return an undying glory, and a most remarkable sepulchre ; not 
wherein they are buried so much, as wherein their fame is laid up, upon 
ail occasions to be remembered for efjer. For to famous men all the 
earth is a sepulchre; and their virtues will be testified, not only by 
inscriptions at home, but by an unwritten record of the mind, which 
more than any monument, will treasure up their memory ."f 

9 

* Ancient History [Persians and Grecians], vol. ii, ch. 3, sec. }• [ I ^ ^ if > 
f Hobbes's Translation of Thacyd ides. Book II. 
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practised by their first writers, as D'AIembert, Condorcet^ 
and Fontenelle. The efforts of the latter are justly cele- 
brated as of the highest order. One indeed of his country- 
men, M. Suard, does not hesitate to say of his Eloges of the 
Academicians, that *^ they form the noblest monument ever 
raised to the glory of the Sciences and of Letters." And 
this praise has been adopted by a critic of our own, to 
whose opinion great weight is due, Dugald Stewart ;* who 
adds, that the Eloges of D'Alembert and Condorcet, " ma- 
** nifest powers of a far higher order than belonged to Fon- 
** tenelle ; but that neither of these writers possessed Fon- 
^' tenelle's incommunicable art of interesting the curiosity 
" and the feelings of his readers, in the fortunes of every in- 
'' dividual whom he honoured by his notice. In this art, it 
^' is not improbable that they might have succeeded better, 
" had they imitated Fonteuelle's self-denial, in sacrificing 
'^ the fleeting praise of brilliant colouring to the fidelity and 
'^ lasting effect of their portraits ; a self-denial which in him 
'* was the more meritorious, as his great ambition plainly 
^^ was to unite the reputation of a bel esprit with that of a 
*^ philosopher. But the principal charm of Fontenelle's 
^* Eloges arises from the pleasing pictures which they every 
" where present of genius and learning in the scenes of do- 
" mestic life." Dugald Stewart then states the effect which 
they produced in conjunction with his History of the Acade- 
my : — " Sciences which had long been immured in colleges 
*' and cloisters, began at length to breathe the ventilated and 
" wholesome air of social life. The union of Philosophy 
'^ and the Fine Arts, so much boasted of in the schools of 
^* ancient Greece, seemed to promise a speedy and invigo- 
*' rated revival. Geometry, mechanics, physics, metaphy- 
^^ sics and morals, became objects of pursuit in courts and 
*^ camps ; the accomplishments of a scholar grew more and 
'* more into repute among the other characteristics of a 
" gentleman ; and (what was of still greater importance 
** to the world) the learned discovered the secret of culti- 
^* vating the graces of writing, as a necessary passport to 
^f Truth, in a refined but dissipated age." Such were the 

* Pfeliminary Dissertation to the Supplement to the Encyc. Britt. p. 158. 
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be d^raded or perverted to vain flattery, or even deserved 
enloginm, upon individaals, to whom mankind owe no 
great debt for mighty moral good achieved. It should re- 
serve itself for the very few of that glorious but limited 
Class, whose lives have been spent in eflecting great moral 
benefits for their species ; in our own days for a Clarkson. 

Some Faneral Sermons delivered on occasions of mourn* 
ing, adorn our Literature; containing just and beautiful 
sketches of character, and touchingly enforcing the vanity 
of earthly things, and the sanctions of Religion. Among 
the many great things to be found in the works of Robert 
Hall, there is no one piece which has been more widely and 
justly admired, than his Sermon on the death of the Princess 
Charlotte. It is an honour to English Literature; and 
contains passages which may be put in rivalry with the 
greatest efforts of the Fathers and the French Preachers. 
I cannot refrain, before examining the production of his 
model Bossuet, from calling your attention^ to one of those 
passages. 

*' It is no reflection on this amiable Princess, to suppose that in 
her early dawn, with the dew of her youth so fresh upon her, she 
anticipated a long series of years, and expected to be led through 
successive scenes of enchantment, rising above each other in fasci- 
nation and beauty. It is natural to suppose, she identified herself 
with this great nation, which she was bom to govern ; and that 
while she contemplated its pre-eminent lustre in arts and in arms, 
its commerce encircling the globe, its colonies diffused through both 
hemispheres, and the beneficial effects of its institutions extending 
through the whole earth, she considered them as so many compo- 
nent parts of her grandeur. Her hearty we may well conceive, 
would often be ruffled with emotions of trembling ecstacy, when she 
reflected that it was her province to live entirely for others, to com- 
pose the felicity of a great people, to move in a sphere which would 
afford scope for the exercise of philanthropy, the most enlarged, 
and wisdom, the most enlightened ; and while others were doomed 
to pass through the world in obscurity, she was to supply the mate- 
rials of history, and to impart that impulse to Society, which was 
to decide the destiny of future generations. Fired with the ambi- 
tion of equalling or surpassing the most distinguished of her prede- 
cessors, she probably did not despair of reviving the remembrance 
of the brightest parts of their story, and of once more attaching the 
epoch of British glory to the annals of a female reign.^ It is need- 

* We may suppose these feeliogs to possess the breast of Her present Ma- 
jorty. 
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less to add that the nation went with her, and probably ontstript 
her in these delightful anticipations. 

'* We fondly hoped that a life so inestimable, would be protracted 
to a distant period ; and that after diffading the blessings of a jnst 
and enlightened administration, and being sorronnded by a nnmer- 
oos progeny, she wonld gradaally, in a good old age, sink under 
the horizon, amid the embraces of her family, and the benedictions 
of her country. Bnt alas ! these delightful visions are fled, and 
what do we behold in their room ! but the funeral pall and shroud, 
a palace in mourning, a nation in tears, and the shadow of death 
settled oyer both like a cloud ! Oh ! the unspeakable vanity of hu- 
man hopes! the incurable blindness of man to futurity! ever doomed 
to grasp at shadows, to seize with avidity what turns to dust and 
ashes in his hands, to sow the wind and reap the whirlwind !**^ 

We have had in this country, another form of public 
pan^yric upon the departed great. I refer to the practice 
now, but only of late years, discontinued, of pronouncing a 
species of Funeral Oration, or Eloge, upon deceased mem* 
bers of the House of Commons, on the occasion of moving 
for a new writ, to the place vacated by the death of the last 
representative. The only Speech of Mr. Fox, I believe, ever 
corrected by him, and published with his sanction, was one 
delivered by him on such an occasion, when moving for a 
new writ to Tavistock, on the elevation of its then member, 
the present Duke of Bedford, to the House of Peers, to suc- 
ceed Francis, the last Duke, the intimate friend of Mr. Fox. 
This speech has been considered by no means a happy ef- 
fort of his genius ; as too laboured and adulatory. 

These are faults, which are probably inseparable from 
such compositions ; for he who voluntarily undertakes the 
task of publicly praising the dead, will be one who loved or 
admired the object of his panegyric while living, and to 
whom his memory will be dear or venerable. From such 
an Orator, we shall look in vain for the impartiality of the 
Historian ; as his emotions of regret for the departed, will 
be heightened to the most intense pitch by the recent na- 
ture of his loss ; and all that is remembered, will be the vir- 
tues of the man, of which his friends or the public have 
been deprived. The character of individuals can doubtless 
only be sketched with impartiality by those who undertake 

• Robert Hairi Works, Edited by Dr. Gregory. ?ol. 1, page SS7-S. 

C 
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the task at some distance of time from their decease. Ad- 
dison has well observed that, ^^ Persons in great stations 
** have seldom their trae characters drawn till several years 
^ after their deaths. Their personal friendships and enmi- 
^^ ties must cease, and the parties they were engaged in be 
*^ at an end, before their faults or their virtues can have jus- 
*^ tice done them« It is, therefore, the privilege of poste- 
" rity to adjust the characters of illustrious persons.*'* A 
sense of the justness of this view, and of the invidious 
task which would be undertaken by any one, who should 
venture to dispute the propriety of an eulogium on a per- 
son recently deceased, are the reasons, I presume, which 
have caused the discontinuance of this practice in the House 
of Commons. I shall enrich the Dissertation, and present 
a Specimen of this peculiar species of posthumous eulogy, 
by transcribing a few passages from Mr. Fox's celebrated 
speech, to which I have just referred, upon the Duke of 
Bedford. 

*' He was snatched away at a moment when society might have 
been expected to be long benefited by his benevolence, his energy, 
and his wisdom ; when we had obtained a full certainty that the 
progress of his life would be more than answerable to the brightest 
hopes conceived from its ontset 3 and when it might have been rea- 
sonably hoped^ that after having accomplished all the good of which 
it was capable, he would have descended, not immaturely, into the 
tomb. He had on the one hand^ lived long enough to have his charac- 
ter fully confirmed and established 3 while on the other, what remain- 
ed of life seemed^ according to all human expectations, to afford am- 
ple space and scope for the exercise of the virtues of which that 
character was composed. The tree was old enough to enable os 
to ascertain the quality of the fruit which it would bear, and at the 
same time young enough to promise years of produce. The high 
rank and splendid fortune of the great man, of whom I am speaking, 
though not circumstances which, in themselves, either can or ought 
to conciliate the regard and esteem of rational minds, are yet in so 
far considerable, as an elevated situation, by making him who is 
placed in it more powerful and conspicuous, causes his virtues or 
vices to be more useful or injurious to society. In this case, the 
rank and weahh of the person are to be attended to in another, 
aad a very different point of view. To appreciate his merits justly, 
we must consider not only the advantages, but the disadvantages 
connected with such circumstances. The dangers attending pros- 
perity in general, and high situations in particular, the influence of 

• Spectator, No. 101. 
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is by this distinction^ we must say, that regarded in a mo* 
ral aspect, Washington was so great, and Napoleon so 
small, a man* A fault of the age, to flatter Louis ! Yes; 
and so it was a fault of the age, to offer incense to Pagan 
deities, and even to living emperors, after the light of 
Christianity had dawned upon the world ; so it was a fault 
of the age, to buy indulgences of Leo, when Luther shook 
the Papal throne ; so it was a fault of the age, to follow with 
obsequious alertness the vacillations of our monarchs, when 
the martyrs of Protestantism walked to the stake ; so it was 
a fault of the age, to submit, with cheerful servility, to the 
degrading rule of Cliarles, when Russell bled ; so it was a 
fault of the age, to abet the atrocities of the Slave Trade^ 
when Clarkson denounced them, in the indignant spirit of 
a Christian Freeman ; and so has it been, unhappily, a fault 
of the age, ever to treat with contempt or martrydom, the 
early efforts of all who have struggled for the " Right !" 

In the limited examination of Bossuet's Orations, alone 
within the scope of such an inquiry as the present, I shall 
confine myself to his two finest productions; viz. those on 
the Duchess of Orleans, and the Prince of Cond^. The 
subject of the first-named Oration was the daughter of 
Charles L, and married the only brother of Louis XIV*^ 
She was poisoned by the agents of the Duke of Lorraine, 
whose exile she had caused. Bossuet pronounced his 
Oration upon her, at St. Denis, in 1670. In presenting 
it to a friend, he informed him, thaty * its object, was to ex- 
' hibit the nothingness of this world.' M. Chateaubriand 
says of it, ^ that the interest inspired by the death of a prin* 

* cess, in the flower of her age, seems not capable of pro- 
' ducing a lasting impression } ail consists in some common 

* place contrasts of beauty, youth, grandeur, and death ; but 
^ it is on this barren foundation, that Bossuet has built one 
^ of the most beautiful monuments of Eloquence. It is 
' thence he has demonstrated the misery of man, regarded 
^ as a perishable creature, and his greatness, when viewed 
^ as an immortal being.' 

The great point of this Oration, is disclosed in the text, 
which is the celebrated declaration of the philosophic King 
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of Jadaea ; ^ vanity of nniities, all is Tanity." The cxordi* 
ur. is a fine commentary upon this text, althongh, I confess^ 
i think the orator has missed a striking point suggested by 
it ; I mean the peculiar force with which such a reflection 
proceeded from the man who made it. Endowed with a 
mighty genius, which was cultivated to such an extent as to 
put him in possession of all the knowledge of his day; and 
enabled by that first of powers, to acquire absolute regal 
sway and boundless stores of wealth, which procured him 
the enjoyment of every pleasure which earth can bestow, 
and which he indulged to satiety ; the illustrious monarch 
of Judaea, was well qualified to enforce upon men the sa«- 
lutary lesson, how all the fruits they covet so eagerly, turn 
to dust and ashes in their mouth, when rashly enjoyed ; and 
to offer a warning to those, who never can arrive at his re- 
suit, from their own limited experience, or the happy con- 
stitution of their temper, and the enviable fortune of their 
lot, how vain is all reliance upon human grandeur, or sen- 
sual pleasures, for the true and lasting sources of content ! 
Bossuet refers to the words with which Solomon begins 
the book of Ecclesiastes, and to those with which he con«- 
eludes it. He then proceeds — 

** We all resemble flowing streams. Upon wliatever high titles 
men may pride themselves, they have all the same origin, and that 
origin is small. Tlieir years drive each other on successively like 
waves, ever on the advance 3 so that at last, after having made a 
little more noise and traversed a few more countries, some than the 
other, they are all mingled together in depths where no one can re- 
cognize princes, kings, or any other of the proad characters which 
distinguish men; just as the most famous rivers remain without 
name and without glory, lost in the ocean with streams the most 
unknown.'* 

After forcibly explaining this view, of the vanity of earthly 
glory, in a variety of points, he proceeds to consider the 
real dignity, and elevated destiny, of man : — 

" You must then. Christians, reflect, that beside the relation which 
we have on the side of our body with a changing and mortal na« 
tnre, we have on the other side an intimate relation and a secret 
affinity with God ; because God himself has instilled something into 
us which may confess the truth of his being; may adore his perfection 
and admire his plentitnde ; something which may submit itself to 
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his sovereign power, abandon itself to his high and incotnprehensi* 
ble wisdom : confide in his bpunty, fe^r bis justice, and hope in his 
Eternity. On this side, if man believes in his own elevation, he 
will not be deceived ; for as it is necessary that every thing shonld 
be reunited to its principal, it follows that that which carries the 
divine mark in us^ that which is capable of uniting itself to God, 
must be there also reunited. And is not that which must return 
to God, who is essential grandeur, great, and elevated? This is 
wliy, when I have told you that grandeur and glory were only a- 
mongst us pompous names^ void of sense and fact, I referred to the 
bad use we made of these terms ; but to speak the truth in all its 
extent, it is not error or vanity which has invented these magnifir 
cent names ; on the contrary, we should never have found them if we 
did not bear the seeds of those things in ourselves; for how could we 
have derived those noble ideas /rom nothing? Leave thpn time an4 
change; aspire tp Eteri^ity; vanity will no longer hold you en- 
slaved !•' 

The Oration on Louis de Bourbon, Prince de Cond^, was 
pronounced in the Cathedral of Notre Dame, in the year 
1687. This celebrated prince was one of the most chival*- 
rous warriors who ever rushed into the field of battle. 
Most of you are probably aware of the anecdote of bis 
daring courage at the battle of Fribourg. Finding his men 
give way, Cond6 threw his commander's baton into the 
enemy's ranks, and precipitated himself into the midst of 
them 5 when the French rushing forward to regain it, ob- 
tained the victory. De Fontanes has beautifully sketched 
the scene of Bossuet delivering this celebrated Oration.-nr- 
^' When Bossuet ascended the pulpit to praise Cond^, the 
*^ country in, mourning deplored the recent loss of their 
^^ hero. The eulogium of a whole people responded to that 
^^ of the orator. And by how many spectacles was the ora- 
^^ tor himself inflamed ! His first look fell on the remains 
" of a great man, the commemoration of whom was en- 
f^ trusted to him by the public voice. The relations and 
^^ friends of the illustrious dead, bis most faithful servants, 
" all who had heard his last words, were present at the fu-^ 
♦^ neral. At no great distance his veteran soldiers, com- 
" panions of his victories, were weeping, leaning on those 
" arms which had triumphed over Europe. On the report 
^^ of this funeral ceremony the world had suspended its 
?^ spectacles and feasts j the men of the world had become 
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the commands of the King, and the Marshal L'Hospital,) 
with great spirit^ Bossuet thus remarks on his reception at 
court by the King and Queen : — 

" If any others dared to praise him, he repelled their praises as 
an insult, and unyielding to flattery, hf was afraid even of an ap- 
proach to it j such were the delicacy or rather the solidity of this 
Prince. And it was one of his maxims (listen! it is the maxim 
tohich makes great men) that in great actions it is right only to 
think of doing well and to let glory follow virtue. This is what he 
inspired into others, this is what he acted upon himself. Thus 
false glory tempted him not ^ all tended to the True and Great." 

The Orator then summarily refers to Condi's campaigns 
in Flanders and Germany^ and says, 

** Like lightning in a moment, he was present in the most distant 
places. He was seen in all attacks and in all quarters. When oc- 
cupied on one side, he flies to reconnoitre the other; the diligent, 
officer who carries his orders is surprised to be outrun, and finds 
everything already animated by the presence of the Prince ; heap^ 
pears to multiply himself in the action ; neither steel nor fire can 
stay him." 

Bossuet then details the amiable character of the Hero 9 
and exclaims — 

** Far be from us heroes without humanity ! they may indeed force 
our respect and command our admiration, as all extraordinary ob- 
jects do; but they will not win our hearts See the Hero, 

who, always equal to himself, without raising himself to appear 
great, without lowering himself to be civil and obliging, is natur^ 
ally all which he ought to be towards all men ; like a majestic and 
beneficent river which carries peaceably into the towns the abun- 
dance which it has previously created in the fields ; . . . . which 
gives itself to the world, and never overflows nor becomes ruffled, 
except when violently opposed in the tranquil current of its course. 
Such was the mildness and such the force of the Prince of Cond6.'* 

The Orator than returns to the characteristics of the 
Prince, as a general and warrior, detaili-ng many of his max- 
ims, and comparing him with Turenne. In the course of 
this spirited sketch, which makes our blood quicken in the 
veins, as we see the impetuous hero blazing in the van 
amid the roar and carnage of battle, is the following pas- 
sage : — 

'* But if ever he appeared an extraordinary man, if ever he ap- 
peared enlightened and tranquilly to observe everything, it was in 
those rapid moments on which victories hang, and in the heat of bat« 
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Nor are they only of universal interest, in their affecting 
lamentations ; but equally so, in their impassioned warn- 
ings, and heart-stirring appeals. For few indeed, are they, 
in whose hearts the^rightful sovereignty of virtue, and the 
degrading tendencies of vice, are not admitted ; whose 
" better nature" does not bow before the grand truths of 
Religion; and by whom (however generally depraved 
their conduct) the '^ still small voice" of Conscience is not 
sometimes heard. The Brigand kneels before the Cross 
by the way-side, and lets the Pilgrim pass. The eloquent 
preachers have seized hold of the moment when the heart 
was wounded or appalled by the stroke of the arrow 
of Death, which had reached some beloved or venerated 
object, to soften it to the influences of Religion. Nor have 
they stopt here. They have lamented the inevitable lot 
of humanity, and while weeping over the dead, have warned 
and reproved the living ; but Ihcy have also aroused and 
urged them by an appeal to the common yearnings of 
men for a life beyond the grave. The distractions of daily 
cares and toils, may suspend its operation, but there lies 
that dormant feeling, ever capable of being awakened 
by the voice of the Orator. '^ It is appointed unto all men 
once to die;" but who can believe for ever? For, what 
though the king of terrors be apparently undisputed pos- 
sessor of his victim ; what though the lips be sealed, from 
which accents of power and of love were wont to flow; 
what though the monumental marble, be all that remains to 
image the form on which we have donted ; and what though 
that bosom be cold which has so often beat with ours in the 
unison of ardent and sympathizing affection; yet still a hea- 
venly monitor within forbids us to yield to the suggestions 
of the senses, and commands us to defy the power of Death. 
The indestructible instinct of the human soul, an aspiration 
towards a futurity of ever -increasing power and happiness ; 
the 'longing after immortality' which has been implanted in 
us with such force and constancy; the upward and onward 
tendency bestowed on our nature by its beneficent Creator; 
^'os homini sublime dedit) coelumque tueri jussit;" have in 
all ages and in every clime pointed to that world hereafter, 
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where " tears are wiped from every eye, where the wicked 
cease from troubling, and where the weary are at rest P' An 
undecaying, an irrepressible principle, animates us all to feel 
that we can 

'' The darkening universe defy 

^^ To quench our immortality; 
** Or shake our trust in God !" 
On the spots consecrated to the repose of the dead, men 
have planted the mournful, but the evergreen^ cypress and 
yew ; the emblems at once of their sorrow, for the tempo- 
rary bereavement, and of their assured hopes of final re- 
union. 

The Orations of the great Preachers are distinguished by 
the same characteristics. Their mournful tone is the utter- 
ance of the sorrow of the human heart for Death ; but as 
the orator and his hearers become more and more fixed up- 
on the mighty theme, that solemn cadence gradually dies 
away; the chant of joyfulness opens and deepens, and in 
their ears ^' sounds seraphic ring,'' while amid the clouds 
which darkened their earthly view, visions of future glory 
rise in growing effulgence, and the Great Truth is at last 
vividly felt, that the Grave can win no victory, and that 
Death is without a sting 1 



THB END. 
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